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send some of his colleagues to Egypt to sound national
opinion; the terms of the proposal, of course, became
public at once, and were thenceforward regarded, as
Allenby had foreseen, as the minimum offer to which
the British Government was committed. It was useless
for Curzon to announce that the agreement was merely
the recommendation of the Miiner Mission and not
necessarily acceptable to the Government. Miiner, a
member of the Cabinet, had always been regarded by
the Egyptians as a plenipotentiary in the negotiations,
and any assertion to the contrary was taken as evidence
of British bad faith. Allenby's dislike of the bargaining
process of a Treaty was justified.
The agreement might, even so, have had a good
chance of acceptance if Zaghlul had shown any leader-
ship. But by refusing to commit himself either to
recommendation or condemnation, he left his supporters
puzzled and gave his enemies their opportunity. After
some further fruitless discussion the Mission submitted
its report, and it was decided to open negotiations on its
proposals with an official delegation from Egypt.
It was now 1921, nearly two years since the troubles
into which the Commission was appointed to inquire, and
one year since its visit to Egypt. But there was to be
still more delay. The negotiations on the composition
of the delegation were long and tortuous. The Sultan,
Fuad; the Prime Minister, Adly; and the popular
favourite, Zaghlul, all wished to have the predominant
voice in its formation.
Zaghlul, getting anxious about his position, and
jealous of Adly's growing influence for moderation,
telegraphed from Paris on March 20 saying that he would
support the Adly Ministry on condition that martial law
and the censorship were abolished and that he should
lead the official delegation, which should contain a
majority of members from his following. He then made
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